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Limvuba confluence it enters Portuguese
East Africa, through which it flows s.e., and
discharges, after a total course of about i,-
ooo m., into the Indian Ocean. Its banks
are heavily wooded and picturesque.

Linacese, an order of herbs and shrubs,
bearing regular, hermaphrodite flowers with
persistent sepals and petals which fall soon
after expansion. Linum usitatissimum, the
flax plant, is the source of most of the lin-
seed oil and linen of commerce. See FLAX.

Linaria, a genus of hardy plants belonging
to the order Scrophulariaceae, widely dis-
tributed, mostly in the northern hemisphere.
A common species along roadsides is the
Yellow Toad Flax, L. vulgais, popularly
known as 'Butter-and-Eggs.'

Linaria vulgaris.
i, Section of flower.

Lincoln, city, England, capital of Lincoln-
shire, is situated on the River Witham. It
is an important railroad center and has ex-
tensive canal communications. It is very an-
cient, is irregularly laid out, and contains
many interesting specimens of early archi-
tecture. The chief glory of Lincoln is its
Cathedral, one of the finest in England,
erected between 1075 and 1501. In the
central tower is the famous bell, 'Great Tom
of Lincoln;' p.66,246.

Lincoln, city, capital of Nebraska, co. seat
of Lancaster co. Prominent buildings are
the Capitol, Federal Building, Court House,
and the Carnegie Library. The city is the

seat of the University of Nebraska and the
State Agricultural College. Lincoln is the
market and shipping point of a fertile agri-
cultural and dairy region, and also has man>
manufactures. The district was originally
opened by the gold seekers of 1849; the
first settlement was made in 1859, and was
called Lancaster. In 1867, when the city
was chosen as the site for the State capital,
it was renamed in honor of Abraham Lin-
coln; p. 81,984.
Lincoln, Abraham (1809-65), American
statesman and national hero, the i6th Presi-
dent of the United States, was born in
what is now Larus (then Hardin) co., Ky,
on Feb. 12, 1809. During successive genera-
tions the family moved to New Jersey,
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. Samuel's great-
grandson rested in Virginia; his son, Abra-
ham, followed the pioneer Daniel Boone to
Kentucky, and while clearing a farm in the
forest was killed by Indians in 1784. Abra-
ham's son, Thomas, then but six years old,
grew up without education, and in 1806
married Nancy Hanks, a woman of true
nobility of character. Abraham, the future
President, was their second child. Abraham
learned the little that was taught in the
backwoods schools, and was employed in
rough farm work until at the age of 19 he
took a cargo on a flat boat to New Orleans.
His first close view of slavery at this time
made a lasting impression on his mind.
When Lincoln was 21 his father removed
to Central Illinois, where the son assisted
in felling trees, building another log cabin,
and splitting rails for fences. Being de-
feated as a candidate for the legislature, he
purchased a small store, but its failure left
him burdened with debt. However, he was
made village postmaster, and also deputy to
the county surveyor, and the light duties
allowed him time to study law and gram-
mar. Elected to the legislature in 1834, he
served until 1842, when he declined further
nomination. He had become leader of the
Whigs, and was influential in having the
State capital removed in 1839 from Van-
dalia to Springfield, where he had fixed hb
residence. Thither, too, came Mary Todd
(1818-82), the daughter of Robert Todd of
Lexington, Ky., and in November, 1842, she
was married to the rising lawyer.
In 1846 Lincoln was elected to Congress,
but his service was limited to a single term.
Professional work was steadily drawing him
from interest in politics when in 1854 Ste-
phen A. Douglas, by his Kansas-Nebraska